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tions which regulate the mean motions and the mean longi- 
tudes of the three inner satellites of Jupiter, caAed with great 
propriety, by Biot, La Place's laws. 3. The cause of the 
acceleration of the moon's motion. 4. An accurate determi- 
nation of the sun's parallax by means of a small inequality in 
the moon's motion. 5. The quantity by which the earth is 
jBattened at the poles, discovered by means of two small ine- 
qualities in the moon's motions. 6. The laws of capillary 
attraction. 7. Complete formulas and calculations of the 
perturbations of the motions of the planets. These discove- 
ries, together with a multitude of improvements in analysis 
and in every branch of mathematical knowledge, place this 
immortal man far above any of his contemporaries in the 
walks of science. 

We may here be permitted to add, what the delicacy of our 
learned correspondent led him to omit, that a translation of 
the entire work of the Mecanique Celeste, of de la Place, 
with a copious commentary, has been completed by the Hon. 
N. Bowditch ; who has not, however, yet been prevailed up- 
on to do honour to himself and to his country, by the publi- 
cation of so great and arduous a work. 



Ab,t. XV, — Remarks on the pronunciation of the Greek Lan- 
guage, occasixmed by a late essay on the same subject, by 
John Pickering, Jl, A. S. By JV*. F. Moore. New York, 
1819, 8vo. pp. 46. 

The pronunciation of the Latin and Greek languages is 
not, as many students in their closets have supposed, a sub- 
ject of mere curiosity, and worthy only to employ the learned 
leisure of an antiquarian. On the contrary, every man who 
has either been an instructer of youth, or has had occasion 
to travel and have intercourse with the learned of different 
nations, has felt the want of a well settled and uniform pro- 
nunciation of those languages. We, indeed, in this country- 
are accustomed to consider even the Latin as literally a dead 
language ; but no sooner do we set our foot on the continent 
of Europe than we find, to our mortification, that we have 
been in a gross error. We then see, that it is in daily use not 
only as a medium of intercourse between learned strangers 
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of different nations, but also in the lecture-room between the 
professor and the pupil of the same nation. The first thing, 
therefore, that we find ourselves obliged to do upon visiting 
the society of the scholai-s of Europe, is to sit down to the 
humble task of studying, liite school-boys, the familiar dia- 
logues of Erasmus and other writers who furnish us with as 
pure colloquial Latin as can at this »lay be attained, or per- 
haps need be desired. But here again our English mode of 
pronouncing the language presents another obstacle to our 
intercourse with tlie scliolars of the continent ; and we are 
continually exposed to the censure which Joseph Scaliger is 
said to have bestowed with so little ceremony upon our 
English brethren, from the same cause : < Angtorum vero 
etiara doctissimi tam prave Laiina efferunt, ut iu hac urbe, 
quum quidam ex ea gente per qiiaiirantem horse integrum 
apud me verba fecissct, neque ego magis eum intelligerera 
quam si Turcice loquutus fuisset, hominem rogavcrim ut ex- 
cusatum me haberct, quod Anglice non bene intelligerera,* 
Epist. p. 700. 

What then is to be done on our part under this pressure of 
embarrassments J this conflict between our old habits on the 
one hand and the certainty of being unintelligible on the 
other? We know of no remedy, unless by comn»on consent 
the general pronunciation of the continent of Europe should 
be adopted j we say, the general pronunciation, because we 
ought not adopt the peculiarities of any of the continental 
nations 5 we would not, for example, say with the Germans 
nyter or noiter for luuter, nor with the Italians Tchitchero for 
Cicero, and still less would we, with the French, throw the 
accent uniformly on the last syllable ; but we would make the 
general continental pronunciation of the letters, especially of 
tlie vowels, the basis, of the system. This would qualify us 
to converse, and to read and study advantageously, with the 
scholars of the continent ; and at the same time enable us to 
read without that effort of attention which it now costs us, the 
many philological and other writings of those scholars relat- 
ing to the interesting nations of antiquity. 

The remarks which we have here made in respect to the 
Latin language are also, in some measure, applicable to the 
Greek ; though an uniform pronunciation of the latter is not 
of so much importance, practically speaking, asof the former. 
In Greek, however, we possess one advantage, or, as some 
M'w Series, JYo. % 33 
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may think, we are under one disadvantage, which does not 
exist in the case of the Latin ; that is, that there is still a 
nation of no contemptible importance in point of numbers, 
whatever some may think of them in other respects, who, 
at this day, use a language, and pronunciation too, as they 
contend, which is in substance almost the same with that of 
their ancestors in the classic ages ; and from these living 
instructors, tiierefore, we may learn a pronunciation which 
can lay claim to a very considerable antiquity. If we should 
ever be able satisfactorily to trace back this pronunciation 
no farther than about the period of the christian era, we 
presume there would be no hesitation among tlie learned of 
all countries in adopting it ; because, independently of the 
advantage of an easy intercourse between scholars of all na- 
tions, the pronmindation would be just as much an essential 
part of this, as it is of the French, German, or any other 
language. Here, then, we meet the great point in contro- 
versy — Whether the present pronunciation of the Greeks is 
the same with that which their ancestors used down to the pe- 
riod when their written language suffered such a change as to 
be no longer considered classical ; a period, which different 
persons, according to their different tastes, will fix either 
about the christian era, or within a century or two after it. 
Not that we might not content ourselves with a pronunciation 
of far less antiquity than that ; for as Bishop Horsley ob- 
serves, not\>ithstandiiig corruptions * it may reasonably be 
supposed, thitt the pronunciation of tlie Greek language, even 
in the time of Eustathius, who flourished in the beginning of 
the thirteenth century, much more nearly resembled the pro- 
nunciation of the best ages, than any thing we can substitute 
for it now.'* 

Mr. Pickering, in his essay on this subject, which was 
published in the last volume of the American Academy's 
Memoirs, (and which was examined at large in the twenty 
fourth number of this journal,) observes, « that he had formerly 
adopted the very prevalent opinion, that the pronunciation of 
the Modern Greeks was grossly corrupt |' but that in the in- 
vestigation of the subject which he was led to make, in conse- 
quence of conversations with individuals of the nation, he 
had found strong reasons for changing his opinion ; he now 
thinks it in the highest degree probable, * that the Greeks of 

• Prosodies of the Greek and Latin languages, p. 54. 
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the present day pronounce very nearly as their ancestors 
did, as early as the commencement of the christian era, or 
at least just after that period f and he has, < without making 
any pretensions to new or original remarks, selected such 
facts and observations of the writers on this subject as appear 
to be the most important in a general view of the question ;' 
and such as he hoped would ' incite some persons of more 
leisure and ability than himself to prosecute this interesting 
inquiry.'* 

Mr. Moore, whose work we propose now briefly to exam- 
ine, is a professor of Greek at Columbia College in New 
York, and he appears to have much of the spirit and zeal of 
a scholar ; a zeal not as yet v\ holly chastised by that caution 
and circumspection, which his riper studies, we doubt not, 
will induce. The want of this caution has led him into some 
errors which he will not be offended with us for pointing out. 

Mr. Moore begins as if under a strong impulse of alarm, 
lest Mr. Pickering's ' ingenious essay should, by leading 
others to the same conclusion at which he [Mr. Pickering] 
seems to have arrived himself, be the means of introducing 
in any degree into this country a pronunciation that appears 
to be with good reason almost universally condemned and 
rejected by the learned of the present age,' and in order to 
avert, if possible, this mischievous consequence, Mr. Moore 
has * thrown together these remarks.'! 

Mr. Moore has here fallen into one of those errors, to 
which we have just alluded, in asserting that the pronunciation 
of the modern Greeks (or the Reuchlinian, as it is called,) is 
' almost universally condemned and reje( ted by the learned 
of the present age.' He does not appear to be correctly 
informed of the present state of the question in Europe. 

The Erasmian pronunciation, it is true, is the prevalent 
one on the continent of Europe, and it is perhaps becoming 
regularly more prevalent. But the Reuchlinian has engaged 
a good deal of the attention of eminent scholars, for some time 
past, and is not without the most respectable advocates for 
some of its peculiarities. We have been informed, from the 
best authority, that Wolf, the celebrated editor of Homer, and, 
in some departments of the science, the acknowledged head of 
the German Philologists, has in an attempt to fix the ancient 

• Memoirs of the American Academ)', vol. v. 

f Remarks, pp, 4, 5. See also remark, 1o tlie same effect, p. 8, 
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pronunciation of the Greek, given the modern Greek a 
respec table place on the list, of twenty three different lan- 
guages, Iroiii wlii( h he collects the sounds that he considers 
most nearly approaching the ancient. Wolf's essay on this 
subject, which was in manuscript at the time we received 
our information, ^as already perhaps appeared. Mr. Hase, 
a native German, but fi»r a long time resident at Paris, 
a favourite pupil of Vilioison, and one of the conservators of 
the manuscripts in the library of the king, reads an annual 
course of lectures on the modern Greek, and gives his opinion 
in favour of several of the Reu( hiinian peculiarities. The 
pronunciation moreover is used in some of the schools in 
Austria and South Germany, and as we are informed, on 
g 'od authority, in Sweden. There is reason also to presume 
that it IS used in Fiussia. though we have no authority for 
asserting that it is. It is also used in Geneva. 

Perhaps tlie strongest authority for Mr. Moore's remark, 

■which he does not however himself allege, is the language 

of Hermarn toward the beginning of the second chapter of 

his admirable work, de emendanda ratione Grajrse Gram- 

maficse. He there says, ' Illorum quidem sentenlia qui cum 

hodierna Gisecse linguse pronunciatione veterem conspirasse 

putant. merito ita jam a viris doctis contempta est, ut si quia 

hodie eam defendere auderet, ridendum se ac despiciendum 

pi severe viderelur.' But this strong language of Hermann, a 

scholar by the way whose warmth of statement is not less 

remarkable than his erudition, was used eighteen years ago ; 

since which period the distinguished criticks whose names we 

have quoted ha\e given the sanction of their authority to several 

points of the Reurhlinian pronunciation. Moreover Hermann 

himself, in a subsequent t hapter of this work, makes this very 

remarkable cotrcession, which abstracts much from the justice 

of the geireral remark just quoted from him. ' Digna 

hodierno Grsecise servitio ea lingua est, quam nunc in illis 

regionrbus loquuntur, in quibus olim. florentibus rebus 

Grsecorum. ad summum sermo humanns pervenerat fastigium. 

Non potuere tamen omnia veteris linguse monumenta, jieiM 

proninciatioiie (/wr/em, funditus extirpari. Sed quod merito 

quis miretiir, etsi in vocalirim usu omisia immutata sint, 

Consonuntimn tamen vim, seciis atque in aliis lingtris accidisse 

videmus, integram ac genitiiiam usque ad hunc diem Grsecia 

conservavit.' Not only does Hermann, in this passage, allow 
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that the modern Greeks have retained tlic pure and genuine 
sound of the consonants, but he had previously approved their 
pronunciation of ««, and as it should seem, of «<. His words 
are — ' Mihi quidem «' rccte videtur ab Reuchlinianis ita 
pronunciari ut media sit inter a and e' — And ' Diphthongum •< 
male pronunriari plena voce ut Germanicum ei aut Britan- 
noruin i longum Tel Latina lingua docere potest, quse islam 
diphthongum nunc in e nunc in i mufat, &c. Ex quibus 
merito colligi videtur, diphthongi ti sonura fulsse medium 
inter e et i,* &c. For the sake of illustrating nmre fully the 
state of the controversy on the continent <»f Europe, we add 
a remark or two from Buttmann and Matthia, after Hermann 
the most distinguished Greek grammarians in Germany. 
The former in his larger Greek grammar says, * among the 
modern ways of pronouncing the Greek, the two most 
considerable are the Reuchlinian and the Erasmian. We 
adopt the latter in this work, not only as it is constantly 
becoming more universal, but as it has the greatest internal 
prool,' &c. p. 1 2th of the 7th Edit. Mr. Buttmann, however, 
observes in a note, a few pages farther on, « that it is by no 
means his intention to maintain that the modern pronunciation 
is merely a corruption of the ancient. On the contrary, it 
is clear from many traces, that the modern pronunciation is, 
for the most part, really grounded on an ancient pronuncia- 
tion. This, however, could not have been that prevailing in 
thepredominantdialect.'p.l9. This suggestion, that the modern 
Greek pronunciation probably coincides, to agreat degree, with 
an ancient provincial pronunciation is worthy of attention. 
It ought to be examined in cormexion with the theory of 
Psalida. and other learned modern Greeks, who maintain, 
in opposition to the school of Coray, that the present Romaic is 
not to be viewed as a corruption of the ancient tongue, but 
as the remains, in a considerable degree unchanged, of an 
ancient dialect, which they call the JEolo-Doric. Certain it 
is, that several words, now set down among the barbarisms 
of the modern Greek, are ancient colloquial words, which 
were not elevated into the written language. The number of 
words traced to this source would no doubt be much greater 
than it now is, did not the nature of the case make it almost 
impossible for us to know any thing of the ancient spoken 
language, as distinct from the written. Coray in his notes 
to Heliodorus quotes a striking instance in the word Phingari, 
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the modern Greek for moon, and shows, from several au- 
thorities, particularly that of Aristophanes, that <?«Vy«« was 
applied by the ancients to mooii, in distinction from ^®«, 
which was used of the sun. (HAioAQPor 'Ai6iaTi»Sv. Utp. B. 
e-eA. 289, 290) The Romaic for wine, Kf«ir/\ is, we doubt not, 
of equally respectable origin, for Suidas defines it to be /m^|(s 
ejveu <t«i vi»T»(, an accui'atc definition of wine, we are sure, in 
most of the taverns of the eartli. We are not sure that as 
much, if not more, might not be said P>r the antiquity of the 
Romaic, as of the Italian ; and it is well known that scholars, 
second to none in leartiing and ingenuity, have maintained 
that modern Italian is a form of Latin already existing in the 
Augustan age. The various shades of this opinion as main- 
tained by Aretino, Bembo, Quadrio, and Maffei, may be seen 
briefly quoted by Tiraboschi, Storia della Letterat, Ital. Tom. 
iii. prsef. 

To return to the point immediately before us, viz. the 
present standing of the Reuchliniari pronunciation in Europe, 
we only add that Matlhije thus speaks of it. * We have in 
Germany two modes of pronouncing the Greek vowels and 
consonajits. According to one, which was recommended 
by Reuchlin, and which agrees with the pronunciation of the 
modern Greeks, », «/, and «i are pronounced as i, «t> like q/j 
«( like te, and «» like ef. The other mode was introduced by 
Erasmus, and is preferable, were it only for its greater clear- 
ness.' p. 14. When he comes to the consonants, he of course 
gives the preference to several of the Reuchlinian sounds. 
As the authorities, which we have iiithprto adduced apply 
only to the transalpine nations, we add that we have repeat- 
edly been told by scholars of the Abbe Caluso, mentioned in 
the first article of our present volume, the learned friend of 
Alfieri, and a professor in the university at Turin, that this 
distinguished scholar gave the preference to the modern 
Greek pronunciation. 

In page 6, of his remarks, Mr. Moore seems to have fallen 
into an error, by following too closely a single author, though 
one of celebrity, instead of comparing the accounts of various 
writers. He observes, that the present pronunciation of the 
modern Greeks < differs in some respects from that which 
Caninius describes as the vulgar pronunciation of his time, 
and condemns as absurd. According to him, the diphthong at 
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also had the same sound with the six vowels and diphthongs, 
to which Mr. Pickering assigns the single sound of /.' Mr. 
Moore, here taking it for granted, that this remark of Ca- 
ninius is well founded, and rightly supposing that the reader 
would expect him to reconcile this extraordinary assertion 
with what other writers state to be the fact, namely, that «i 
Avas sounded like t and not like <, adds this observation : 
« This further change may, perhaps, have taken place in the 
language of the modern Greeks during the two hundred and 
seventy years that have elapsed since Caninius wrote.' p. 6. 
But Mr. Moore need not have given himself the trouble of 
solving a difficulty, which he will perceive upon further re- 
flection did not exist; for it is clear that Caninius, with all 
his learning, must have been mistaken as to the general usage 
of the Greeks, when he asserts that they gave the diphthong 
«i the samesound with si and the other diphthongs and vowels 
mentioned by him. We venture to make this remark, because, 
according to the biographers, Caninius published his work 
in 1555, (only about five and twenty years after the Erasmian 
controversy was begun,) and as in that whole controversy it 
is taken for granted by the other writers on both sides, that 
tlie Greeks then pronounced the diphthong eci like e, it is im- 
possible that Caninius can be correct in asserting that at the 
same period they pronounced it like «<, «, &c. 

We have made these remarks on the introductory portion 
of Mr. Moore's essay, certainly not from a desire to differ 
from liim, but to point out the real state of the controversy, 
which he appears to have misapprehended, and to make it 
apparent that an investigation of this delicate nature ought to 
be conducted with great care and deliberation ; and that it 
is not safe to rely implicitly upon single writers on the one 
side or on the other, because their prejudices or want of infor- 
mation may mislead us, in respect to some points of essential 
importance in the inquiry. We may add, that the mere au- 
thority of names in this case is of little weight ; we do not 
want opinions, but facts. It is also not our intention k) take 
part in the controversy between Mr. Pickeringand Mr. Moore, 
if a controversy can be said to exist between them ; not that 
we are without an opinion of our own, hut that we do not 
think it necessary to descend with our humble interference 
into the arena, while two such able combatants are engaged. 
We shall confine ourselves to the simple inquiry, in what 
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manner Mr. Moore has replied to the principal statements of 
Mr. Pickering. 

Mr. Moore observes, that ' tliemost obvious objection to the 
Reuchlinian ]>ronunciatioii is, the similar sound it gives to so 
many vowels and diphthongs, and the consequent difficulty of 
discriminating many words in discourse, and understanding 
what is spoken.' p. 9. To this objection Mr. Pi< kering had 
made the answer which was given by a native Greek to the 
English professor, Winterton, namely, that words of the same 
sound, but different in meaning, are distinguished by the 
constructim, ; as in fact they are in other languages. As it is 
a question not witat a pronunciation a priori ought to be, but 
what it can be believed in fact to have been, we conceive this 
answer to be perfectly conclusive; and we think every man, 
who has studied any language beside his own, will teel the full 
force of it. Mr. Moore himself, indeed, while attem|tting to 
reply to it in general terms, evades the real question, and 
contents himself with observing, that « this argument may in 
fact be turned with some force against the expediency, at 
least, of the modern Greek pronunciation.' But tlie question 
is not whether it is expedient to adopt the pronunciation of 
the modern Greeks, but whether, in point of fact, their pro- 
nunciation is substantially that of the ancients. « Postrerao, 
ut verbo defungar (to apply a remark of Wolff's) tota qusestio 
nostra historica et critica est, non de optabili re, sed de re 
Jfacta.' Prcef. Horner, p. Z5,fnl. Lips. 1806. 

To soften a little the difficulty arising from this ambiguity 
of the Reuchlinian pronunciation, Mr. Pickering, in his 
Memoir, p. 17, quoted seven vowels or diphthongs, ee, c, ee, ea, 
ei, ie, and i, which have rll, in English, the same sound as ce 
in Cjesar. But this sort of ambiguity is not confined to tiie 
English. Barruel observes (in his plan d' education nationale 
consideree, sous le rapport des livres elementaires, p. 46, 47.) 
< Je ne citerai qu' un seul exemple, pour faire sentir combien 
notre orthographie est vicieuse. Nous avons environ trente 
manieres de representer le son an, qui est un sim simple, pour 
leqnel il suffiroit d' une seule lettre, comme on le voit dans 
les mots suivans, y comprenant ceux, qui sont susceptibles de 
recevoir un s, pour le pluriel ; Adam, Camp, embleme, terns, 
Alcoran, flanc, Marchand, Sang, Sans, Mordant, Rouen, Je 
defends, il defend, hareng, encens, evident, mangeant, Caen, 
Paon.' 

Mr. Moore admits, p. 13, that sixteen letters of the alpha- 
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bet are pronounced by the Erasmians and Reuchlinians very 
nearly alike ; so that he does not consider it necessary to 
briiij; them under discussion. If then so large a proportion 
of the letters are allowed by the Erasmians to be pronounced 
right, or very nearly right by the modern Greeks, Mr. Pick- 
ering could not be thought rash in arguing, that they also 
pronounce the others with about the same degree of correct- 
ness ; and the more so, as the preseot pronunciaticm of some 
of those sixteen letters (for example, ^. x^ and some others,) 
is defended principally, if not entirely, on the ground of the 
usage of the modern Greeks. 

It would of course carry us out of our limits to follow Mr. 
Moore through every page of his pamphlet ; we must, how- 
ever, occasionally go a little into detail in respect to the 
rules and principles, by which scholars have been usually 
governed in this inquiry, but upon some of which Mr. Moore 
seems to place no reliance whatever. We must, for instance, 
differ from him entirely in his mode of treating the argu- 
ments founded upon the false spellings, which are so common 
in manuscripts and inscriptions. The learned have hitherto 
considered these false spellings as affording pretty satisfactory 
evidence of the pronunciation of the ancient languages ; for 
as the words were dictated, the copyist, unless very accurately 
acquainted with the established orthography of the language 
he was writing, would be very likely to substitute, for the 
true letter or syllable of a word, such other letters or sylla- 
bles as ]>ad the same, or nearly the same sound with the true 
ones. A single instance or two, indeed, of this nature 
tiu'oughout the whole range of ancient literature would not 
he very important to us in this case; but when we find cer- 
tain letters continually interchanged in the MSS. and other 
monuments of antiquity, we can draw no other conclusion 
than the one common among the learned — that those letters 
must have closely resembled each other in sound. Le Clerc 
observes — < Non minor est confusio in Grsecis, imo major, 
quod soni trium vocalium, et plurium diphthongorum non mul- 
tum, in GroRca lingua, dircersi essent; i, nempe, *, et » sono 
valde erant adfinia ; diphthongique ««, <tt», «, tv, >,v, ai et vi 
psene idem sonabant auribus parum adtentis, aut si minus 
distincte pronunciarentur.' The learned author then adds— 
' Hinc fit ut et inter se et cum tribus memoratis litteris 
r«. I, v] in antiquissimis MSS. misceantur. Ac ssepe quoque 
■Mw Series, J^o. 2. S6 
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confunditur cum s, non secus ac AE apiid Latinos.* We 
must, therefore, enter our protest against sucii an observa- 
tion as tiie following of Mr. Moore's on so acknowledged a 
rule of criticism ; that the false spelling in the Herculanean 
manuscript, ' seems to prove nothing but the ignorance or 
negligence of the copyists, and the little reliance to be placed 
on arguments drawn from their practice !' p. 22. Suppose 
a Greek, who had made himself acquainted with the common 
orthography of the English language, should find certain 
letters and syllables perpetually iiiterchanged in our writings, 
as we now do in those of his nation j as, for example, if he 
should happen to fall upon that whimsical looking volume of 
our learned countryman, Mr. Webster, * Fugitiv Writings,' 
and should there meet with such a passage as the following : 
* I very erly discuvered, that altho tlie name of an old respec- 
table karacter givs credit and consequence to hia ntings, yet 
the name of a yung man i% often prejudicial to hi» perform- 
ances.' — ' Much time hacn been spent, which I do not regret, 
and much censure incurred, which my hart tells me I do not 
deserv.' Pref. p. 9 & 1 0. If the Greek, we say, should, not 
only in Mr. Webster's fanciful book, but in other English 
writings, continually meet with such deviations from the es- 
tablished orthography of our language, whether it proceeded 
from * ignorance ' or not, would he not naturally conclude 
that these were oidy different modes of denoting the same or 
or kindred sounds ? 

At p. 13, Mr. Moore proceeds to consider the sound of the 
letter j8, which the modern Greeks, it is well known, pro- 
nounce, as nearly as possible, like our V. Now as the Latin 
B in modern times has had the sound which Europeans in 
general give to that letter in their own languages, it has been 
inferred by the Erasmian writers, that the Greek /S had also 
that sound ; it being the prevailing opinion that the Greeks 
and Romans used tliesc letters to express the same, or very 
nearly the same sound. Mr. Pickering, without denying 
that the two letters might anciently denote the same, or 
nearly the same sound, observes, that there are < many strong 
reasons for doubting whether either of them had formerly 
the distinct sound of the modern B ;' but he tliinks it proba- 
ble that they both had a sound more like V than B ; and he 
discribes it as ' perhaps a sound between our V and our W.'f 

* Aps Critic, p. iii. sect, i, c. 6. vol. ii. p. 58, edit. 1778. 
t P. 26, 29, 31. 
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The Romans unquestionably pronounced their B much after 
this manner as early as the fourth century at least ; and 
this pronunciation has been handed down to our own times, 
in tl»e Spanish language, the most legitimate daughter of the 
Latin. How much earlier the Romans pronounced it in this 
manner, it may not be easy to determine, but we know of no 
decisive indications of any material change having taken 
place at that period. Hence Mr. Pickering's inference that 
the Greek ft was anciently pronounced much as it now is, viz. 
like our V, is by no means improbable. We notice here with 
reluctance a remark of Mr. Moore's which does not breathe 
that respect to which Mr. Pickering is so eminently entitled, 
and which is made on an expression of Mr. Pickering's, in 
whicli the Spaniards and Portuguese are called a Roman 
colony. ' I do not understand,' says Mr. Moore (p. 14, note) 
* what Mr. Pickering means by calling the Spaniards and 
Portuguese a Roman colony.' It is evident, that Mr. Picker- 
ing meant the same thing that Mr. Moore does, who adds to 
this remark of his own : ' These countries were, it is true, 
reduced to the form of provinces, of which they constituted 
three, and colonies were sent into various parts of them.' 
Mr. Pickering in the same note, of which Mr. Moore has 
cited a part, speaks of them as ' the provinces of Spain and 
Portugal.' 1 n the same note Mr. Moore makes this obser- 
vation — < that Latin was ever so well spoken there [in Spain 
and Portugal] as in Italy is very improbable.' On re-perusing 
the essay of Mr. Pickering, Mr. Moore will see that he has 
not accurately attended to the force of the observation which 
he is here combating. Mr. Pickering does not say that Latin 
was as well spoken in those provinces, as in Italy; on the 
contrary, he supposes their pronunciation to have been * tinc- 
tured perhaps with a provincial rusticity ;' but he remarks 
that, notwithstanding this, he has often thought it probable 
' that more of the ancient masculine pronunciation ' may have 
been retained in those provinces than in Italy, for the causes 
which he assigns. To revert, however, to the main point, 
Mr. Moore is by no means willing to grant that /S may an- 
ciently have been pronounced like V, and his reason for 
dissenting is, < because the Latin V consonant had not the 
sound of the modern Greek /J, but of our W; and the Greeks, 
having no single character to express this sound, either used 
(3 as an approximation to it, or rendered it more exactly by 
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their diphthong «v.' p. 14. Now to this may be rejoined, that 
there is not so essential a difference between the letters Y 
and W, as to affect the argument adopted by Mr. Pickering j 
for he defends the usage of the modern Greeks in this in- 
stance by supposing that the ft ot the Greeks and the fi of 
the Romans anciently had 'perhaps a sound between our 
V and W ;' which the Greeks, in wHting Roman words, 
sometimes expressed by j8 and sometimes by the diphthong <>»•' 
This last fact incontestably proves, that »» and /J must have 
closely resembled each other; and whether they had the 
broad and lax sound of W or the more compressed one of V, 
the modern Greeks would have pretty good grounds for 
maintaining their present pronunciation. We shall have 
occasion to add some further remarks upon this letter, when 
we come to another part of Mr. Moore's pamphlet. Mean- 
time we remark that Mr. Moore, at p. 28, in a note, cites 
very properly on this same point the authority of Dawes, an 
Englishman ; but when he proceeds to couple with him the 
continental scholar Vossius, who says of the Romans — < V ef- 
ferbant ut Germani duplex W,' it is apparent that Mr. Moore 
has overlooked the circumstance that the German W is sub- 
stantially the English V. 

Of the letter y, observes Mr. Moore, < I have nothing 
to say in addition to what Mr. Pickering has said ; except 
that the dispute, though it may be dropt, will probably 
never be decided, since neither party can find arguments 
that will be conclusive to prov& itself in the right.* p. 16. 
We see no reason fo* Mr. Moore's thus passing over this 
letter of the alphabet, which would not apply to the rest. It 
surely is not more likely that « the dispute will be decided' 
in the case of the others than of this letter. . It really strikes 
us, that the arguments are, to say the least, as satisfactory 
as upon the rest of the letters. 

Mr. Moore next speaks of the letter S", which the modem 
Greeks pronounce like our th in then ; and he remarks, that 
it * i-esemhles a pronunciation of the letter D in Spain, which 
is not found in any other of the modern dialects of Latin.* 
And since for effects of the satne kind the same causes are 
to be assigned, why may we not suppose that this corrupt 

• We presume the author did not mean to exclude the Portuguese di- 
alect, in which tliis pronunciation is quite as common, we believe, as in 
Spanish. The same pronunciation of d is also heard in some parts of Italy. 
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pronunciation has been derived, in both Greece and Spain, 
fiom the same source, the Eastern barbarians, who overran 
those tvFo countries alone of Europe, while the remainder of 
ii was occupied by northern tribes.' p. 16. 

We are awai-e that writers have frequently resorted to this 
hypothesis, in order to account for the introduction of this 
sound of the i into the Greek language. If, indeed, the ar- 
gument were, that this sound came from the East with the 
written alphabet, which the Greeks are considered to have 
received from the same quarter, there would be no occasion 
for controversy, because tlie sound of the i would then claim 
the same antiquity with the sounds ot the other letters. But 
it seems to be taken for gi-anted, by the the writers we allude 
to, that tltis particular sound of S must be a corruption, and 
one of comparatively recent date. Yet, as Mr. Pickering in- 
timates, no suspicion of ' corruption ' attaches to the sound of 
the coiresponding dental B-, the modern pronunciation of which 
has been always received by the learned as genuine. Mr. 
Pickering therefore remarks, that if the sound of * is to be 
defended by usage, (and we do not find in the ancient writers 
any description of the sound it now has,) there seems to be 
no strong reason why the modern pronunciation of the ^ may 
not be maintained upon the same ground. But we shall add 
a remark or two upon this point. The interchange of <r and 
^, which is so common in some of the ancient dialects, has 
been always considered by scholars as affording evidence 
that the modern sound of 9- is the same with the ancient one ; 
for we find in our own times, that when a foreigner attempts 
to pronounce our th, he is very apt to slide into the sound of s. 
Now we observe a similar interchange of ^ and Z in the dia- 
lects of antiquity ; for example, in the Attic, »»/J» for xtiXti ; 
in the Doric, i'pS'a for if^u, SifMut for »ifi^ii> ; in the .aSofic, 
Juvk for i^vyit, ^/« for h'«, etc. By parity of reasoning, there- 
fore, we might without much hazard infer, from this inter- 
change of 4 and ^, that the latter is as likely as the letter » to 
have had originally the same sound which it now has. But 
when to this we add the remark of ApolUmius, who calls the 
z and A almost equipollent letters — t«S z jmm t»» a Je-«^ti»a/«.«SyTos 
o-;Kei5"«»*— there seems to be the highest probability that the 
modern Greeks have retained substantially the ancient pronun- 
ciation of the delta ; and therefore that we ought not to class 
• Apollon. p. 618, de adrerbirs ed. Bekker. ap. Anecdota Crac 
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their pronunciation of it with the corruptions of the East- 
ern barbarians, any more than we should that of their theta. 
The next subject of discussion in Mr. Moore's work, (p. 
16.) is the much controverted letter », the different pro- 
nunciation of which by the Erasmians and Reuchlinians gave 
to the two parties, as is well known, the names of Etistae and 
lotistae. Mr. Moore enters upon this branch of his argument 
wiih remarking, that Mr. Pickering « is obliged to admit 
that it (r) had at one period " a sound differing in some re- 
spects from that whicii it now has in Greece." ' Mr. Moore 
then adds — ' Tiie fact is, that the passage of Dionysius of Hal- 
icarnassus, which extorts this concession from the modern 
Greeks, sets this dispute at rest ; and the only way in which 
they can surmount the difficulty is, to place a century or two 
lower the antiquity to which they lay claim for their pronun- 
ciation.' p. 17. The author then, in order ' that the ground 
may not be perpetually shifting thus in the course of our de- 
bate,' proceeds to define the term antiquity, which he observes 
* is a very indefinite term, and altogether relative ;' in his 
opinion < we cannot with propriety extend our view lower 
than the age of Dionysius.' We highly disapprove of the 
tone of these remarks of Mr, Moore, as they have a tetidency 
to leave the impressi(m, that his adversary is arguing upon 
this point, and indeed upon the others, more in the spirit of 
a mere controvertist than of a sober inquirer after truth, and 
rather with the address of an advocate than with the impar- 
tiality of a judge. These we are sure, if we may judge from 
the tenor of Mr. Pickering's essay, were not his feelings. 
Wt are unable to perceive any reason why Mr. Moore should 
assert that * the ground is perpetually shifting in the course of 
debate.' Mr. Pickering, as far as we recollect, has usually 
taken care to speak in guarded and qualified language, when- 
ever the occasion required it ; and his very remark, which 
Mr. Moore has above quoted, is as good a proof as we could 
have selected on this head. Mr. Pickering has sufficiently 
explained, more than once, what he means by the ancient 
pronunciation ; he is of opinion that we might content our- 
selves with that of a period as late as even the third or 
fourth century ; which he thinks would be sufficiently near 
the purest classic standard to satisfy our foreign ear. And 
if the written Greek down to that period, and even later, is 
confessedly so pure as not grossly to offend the taste of 
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scholars, it must be admitted, that there is some little reason 
in receiving tlie spoken language of the same period as suffi- 
ciently classical. We do not, however, mean to be understood 
as expressing a fixed opinion upon tliis point ; it is suflScient 
to justify our present obstrvations, if Mr. Pickering's is ex- 
pressed with clearness. At p. 18. Mr. Moore differs from 
Mr. Pickering (and we believe from all scholars) as to the 
SI and I, which are generally supposed to have been sounded 
alike ; but Mr. Moore denies this to have been the fact, and 
he undertakes to 'show that Eustathius (upon whom Mr. 
Pickering had placed the same reliance which writers have 
nsually done) is not consistent with himself on this head.' 
p. 18, 25. This is, indeed, a bold charge j in the mouth of 
a foreigner too, and concerning a mere matter of fact in the 
native language of his adversary. If the venerable patriarch 
of Constantinople could now revisit the earth and should have 
the boldness to undertake to show that Mr. Moore was » not 
consistent with himself in regard to a simple fact in the 
English language, we have no doubt that Mr. Moore would 
gaze at him with all that astonishnftnt which such an occur- 
rence would be likely to excite. But upon what ground does 
Mr. Moore hazard this opinion ? Upon the following remarks, 
which Eustathius makes on the argument to the fifth book 
of the Iliad : «'? /SaAPiei K.vtipe4»<> — i irratxiio'' «' 'fMytt o'l iiraX»itt 
■XfttrritiiTei to T '(»« iii Si* S'l^ityytv Ivrtivii Sittntict vt^iTTrtii kcci 
«t;7o, K»6a Kxi [t«J «aa« (TToixii*. Mr. Moore understands this 
remark as descriptive, in some sort, of the pronunciation of 
the letter*; and that when the patriarch says (according 
to Mr. Moore's rendering) that ' the i in the diphthong ei 
merely served to prolong the sound of the t,' he goes * con- 
trary to reason and analogy,' and is likewise inconsistent 
with himself, p. 25. 

But Mr. Moore has evidently misapprehended the meaning 
of his author in this instance. Eustathius is here speaking, 
not of the sound of the letter «, but of its name in the alphabet; 
and if Mr. Moore has not in this insitance (from the want of 
necessary books in this country, which he justly laments) 
been obliged to quote his author at second hand, but had the 
original work before him, we are a little surpi-ized that the 
remainder of Eustathius' observation^, which he has not 
quoted, did not attract his notice. The whole passage, as it 
is generally understood, runs thus : ' The letter t the ancients 
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called (or named) ««, adding tlie i, in order that by giving it 
the extent of a diphthong, they might circumflex this as well as 
the other letters.' Eustathius then subjoins this remark, 

* They do the same thing with the small « (o-niicron) anti for the 
same reason they call tl»at ou.'* That the ancients did thus 
name the< and the e, is matter of common learning; and we are 
the more surprised that Mr. Moore should have overlooked 
this circumstance, as it is noticed in Dawes' Miscellanea Crit- 
ica, which Mr. Moore frequently cites. And as to the opinion 
of Mr. Moore, that the » «« had the sound of long s,' (and not 
of I, as Mr. Pickering supposes,) it will suffice here to quote 
once more the authority of Dawes, who in his letter to Tay- 
lor makes this remark — ' All that I contend for is, that the 
same Greeks? who wrote E, never pronounced it EI, any 
otherwise than as A was pronounced aa^o, that is, when its 
name, not its power, was considered.' 

We have dwelt the longer upon this part of Mr. Moore's 
remarks, because we know it has been the fashion with some 
writers to treat the Greek grammarians and scholiasts with 
very little ceremony, or rather, with absolute contempt, even 
in questions relating to their native language. That we some- 
times find amongtheirnumerousobservations false philosophy, 
trifling etymologies, and even ridiculous puerilities, cannot 
be denied ; but in pure matters of fact respecting their own 
language, we ought, as foreigners, to be very sure that" we 
are in the right, before we pronounce them to be in the wrong. 

Mr. Moore next considers a remark of Mr. Pickering's 
upon the pronunciation of the words A»roti/iye7» and A<T»t>^y«7», 
which he selected from many others in the collection by Am- 
monius, as we suppose, on account of that author's here re- 
ferring to anotiier by the name of Didymus. Mr. Pickering, 
following the general opinion, infersthat the « and the i in these 
two words were pronounced alike, and that Ammonius for 
that reason thought * it necessary to point out the difference 
in signification' of the two words ; just as our own gramma- 
rians give us lists of words in English which are alike in 
sound but different in their spelling and signification. Mr. 
Moore however, speaking ex cathedra, pronounces this to be 

* a groundless supposition,' and, that < the argument from 
Ammonius has no weiglit whatever.' pp. 19, 20, Valckenaer, 
however, (whose edition of Ammonius is referred to by Mr. 
Moore) though he proposes an emendation which we shall 

• Homeri Op. torn. i. p. 507. Ed. Rom. 1542. 
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presently advert to, considers the remark of Atnmonius as 
evidence of a similarity in the pronunciation of the two words, 
even when corrected as he would have one of them. He pro- 
poses, not, as Mr. Moore inadvertently states, that the lat- 
ter of the two words, Mrovfyth, but the former one, AHT«^yK», 
should be altered to XEiroZfytn • and then he adds : < xtirtifytn 
vulgaris est et ubivis obvia verbi forma ; ejus loco Ammo- 
nii sevo pronuntiasse videntur turtufyti*.* This emendation 
does not affect the argument derived from Amraonius' observa- 
tion, and therefore it is unnecessary to remark upon it with 
that view ; but we will just observe, by the way, that it is a 
mere conjecture of Valckenaer's, and, as was observed many 
years ago, it is not necessary to alter the common reading | 
for the word was unquestionably written sometimes with « as 
well as with ei. 

At p. 21, Mr. Moore returns to the argument founded on 
the verse of Cratinus, representing the bleating of sheep j 
and he derives much support, as he thinks, from the circum- 
stance stated by Mr. Pickering, under the letter /3, that the 
two Gi-eeks who were interrogated how they could express 
that sound, did it by the same vowel which Cratinus had 
used, ' namely, c, which being long was equivalent to «, and 
was afterwards written » by the grammarians who remodelled 
his verse,' Here it is necessary to keep in mind the period 
of Grecian history from which we take the pronunciation of 
the language. Mr. Pickering admits, that in the time of 
Cratinus, the » ♦ might possibly have had the full sound of 
our long a throughout all Greece ;'* and as the argument in 
this place of Mr. Moore's work only goes to that period, it is 
unnecessary to make any remarks in addition to those we 
have already submitted to our readers. We cannot, howev- 
er, dismiss this letter, witiiout observing, that Mr. Moore, if 
we are not mistaken, has passed over in total silence the ar- 
guments adduced by Mr. Pickering from the oriental lan- 
guages, which for reasons stated in his essay certainly have 
some weight. 

This is the more remarkable, as Mr. Moore might have 
found an offset for Mr. Pickering's appeal to Schmidt, on the 
subject of the Greek words retained in the Sjriac version. 
Schmidt remarks that, in that version the Greek '„ is always ren. 
dered by hirik () and never by tsere (••)(»• scegd (•.• ). But on 

• Essay, p. 50. 

^ew Series. JVo. 2. 57 
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examining the fjagments of Origen's Hexapla, wliich, 
notwithstanding the extravagant antiquity assigned bj some 
critics to tiie Syriac version, is probably as ancient as that 
version, we find the precise reverse of this to he true. The 
vowel occurs, if we have counted correctly, 19 times in the 
Hebrewcolumn written in Greekcharactersofthe first chapter 
of Genesis. Of these nineteen times it represents(")twelve times, 
(-) five times, (t) once, and (•) once. Too much dependance 
cannot however be placed on this argument, for the selfsame 
Hebrew phrase 0*3"^^ is written three different ways in the 
Greek character, in this chapter viz. («a ^»«, «a ^«vu, and «a 
4ieu. — Moreover, instead of fifnirie, the reading which Mont- 
faucon adopts for the first word in Genesis, by which » is made 
the representative of ( •• ), that critic tells us that in a manu- 
script in the king's library /3«i)»»i« is read in the margin; a 
reading which gives « twice for (•). All this seems to teach, 
that the argument from the oriental pronunciation is liable to 
some uncertainty. 

Of the V Mr. Moore observes, p. 23, that the only author- 
ity for its being sounded like i is a passage or two from the 
Herculanean MSS. But Mr. Pickering here again does not as- 
sert that this pronunciation is exactly that of the ancients, but 
he thinks it highly probable that it is * extremely near' to it.* 
As to Mr. Moore's remark, that we might with as much rea- 
son (as in the case of the Greek v and <) infer that the Ro- 
mans pronounced u and i alike, because Sallust wrote for 
example, optnmus, maocumus, &c. we think there can be little 
doubt, that in unaccented syllables, like those, these two letters 
were sounded much alike, as they are in the similar case 
in all modern languages. , 

It was our intention to have continued this inquiry into 
the manner in which Mr. Moore has replied to the principal 
arguments of Mr. Pickering, through the rest of the pam- 
phlet of Mr. Moore. — ^The remaining portion of it appears to 
us to contain several statements rather incorrect, or which 
are to be admitted only with qualification. But having, as 
we apprehend, trespassed as long upon the patience of our 
readers, as the subject of the Greek pronunciation authorizes 
us, we take leave of the discussion for the present, in the 
design of resuming it, should the continuance of the controver- 
sy furnish us occasion. 

♦ Essay, p. 56. 



